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WALLACK’S THEATRE —Mms Gwar Matinégs 
HAVERLY'S LYCEUM.—H. M. 8 Boravyors.. Matinée,- 
MADISON-SQUARE.—H, M8 Poravons. “Matinée 
ONION-SQUARE THEATRE.—Honaons., Matinée. 
STANDARD THEATRE.—Miweraetay. Matinée. 
MADISON-SQUARE GARDEN~Sunarer Oowcnats. 
THE AQUARIUM.—Afternoon and Evening, 

8aN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS,—Tax Baoox. Matinée 
KOSTER & BIAL’S HALL—Coyozmn 


——_—_—_——_—— 
; THE TIMES FOR THE SUMMER. 
Persons leaving the City jor the Summer 
oanhave Taz Times mailed to their address 
for One Dollar per month. 


| 

‘The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for to-day, in this.region, slightly warmer, 
Southerly winds, stationary of lower. pres- 

- gure, increasing PY a od 0c- 
casional rains. 
re ; 

Theré Seems to be no. doubt “that the 
Presidént will veto the Judicial Expenses 
vill which contains the clause ‘nullifying 30 
much of the Election law as.refers'to the 
appointment of United States Marshals. 
The Senate. bas not yet acted on 
the report of the conference committee, 
and the bill may not reach 
the President. till Monday. ‘Tt is not at all 
clear that the Democrats are prepared to go 
home, leaving ‘the contingent expenses of 
the,United States courts ‘unprovided for, 
and inthe present temper of both houses 
another week of wrangling seems nof at all 
improbable, No attempt .to fix a date for 
adjournment is likely to succeed till the 
Army bill, in some shape or other, has been 
sigued, and till the fate of the Supplemen- 
tary Judicial Appropriation bill has been 
finally ascertained. 

—_—_—_—_——__— 

The Senate occupied itself again yester- 
day with the Army Appropriation bill. The 
amendments which had been tiade in the 
Committee of the. Whole, and which had 
been earnestly advocated by the Democratic 
members of thé Appropriations Committee, 
were summarily rejected in the Senate. 


The same fate awaited the amendments 


submitted by the Republicans for the pur- 
pose of rendering explicit the very vague 
languag? of the political section of the bill, 
and for relieving it of the objections 
which had been brought against 
it. The Demoerats winced under the ex- 
posure of their inconsistencies, but it was 
evident that they were acting under what was 
‘the equivalent of a caucus edict; and their 
discipline“ was unbroken. When the bill 
was placed upon its final passage, Mr. 
CoNELING opened a discussion of its merits, 
which will. be found fully outlined in the re- 
port of the Senate proceedings. 
—_—_—_—_—_C_COCO— 


‘The Governor has left'a numberof bills 
ansigned, 2nd has in several cases made a 
memorandum of the reasons for withhold- 
‘ing his approval. No reason is assigned for 
the failure to sign the Tramp bill; though 
that is about theonly measure whose failure 
need occasion serious regret. TheGovernor 
has evidently yielded to politieal expediency 
rather than conviction in signing the bill 
reducing the. rate of interest- from 7 to 6 
per cent.: He ‘thinks that the language and 
construction of the biil are so involved and 
uncertain ‘‘that it will not probably effect 
. the-great relief expected from it.” He talks 
in one sentence about the pill being, de- 
spite its faults, of somé benefit to 

_those “who sorely. need “it, 

im “@hother ‘speaks “of ‘‘the mooted 
question of the wisdom of a reduction of 
the interest rate.” His concluding refer- 
ence to ‘' the crying evils of hasty and care- 
leas legislation” might be supplemented by 
in allusion to the equally notorious abuse 
of dealing with legislation from the stand- 
point of a candidate for re-election, eager 
to eatch votes and ready to subordinate his 
convictions to the necessities of a political 
. Campaign. . It is not the first time that the 
Governor has assumed the part of Mr. 
Facing-both-ways, but his remarks on the In- 
- terest bill are about the SAE apse 
ing of the part he has = 


~The reasons for of the bill 
* Vpaiablablgs doeasdideaon tas-tae divider 
oe es ob creditable to the un- 


. 


‘ hoor pip ra 


forhim. The House Committee on * ae 
ing has reported in favor of the job. But 
GLoveR, although not a member of Con- 
gress, keeps this precious grist in his own 
mill ; and until he consents to surrender it 
into the possession of the House for, exami- 
nation, his little private revenges gannot be 
| gratified at the public cost. 


_—_————— 
THE MEANING Of THE ARMY BILL, 


Mr, CaRPENTER yesterday made one of 
‘the best’ speeslies that have been made 
90 far from the Republican side on the poli- 
tieal elause.of the Army Appropriation 
billy The abilities of the Senator from 
Wisconsin as a logical and direct. reasoner 
are well known. His share in the famous 
debate on the Louisiana disturbances, when 


hewas before in the Senate, will be long 


remembered by those who gave any 
attention to that discussion, and he then 
established for himself a reputation as a 
constitugional lawyer of independence, acu- 
men, and knowledge. Though we were un- 
able to accept his main views of the prin- 
ciple applicable to the complicated situa- 
tion in Lonisiana at that time, we: recog- 
nized the remarkable lucidity of his state 
ments, and the originality and value of his 
interpretation of the law. Something of 
the same qualities is to be found in 
his speech of yesterday. He liolds 
that the political clause’. of . the 
Army Appropriation bill is intended 
to,- and does, forbid the President to 
use the Army on any day on which an eléc- 
tion occurs in any Btate, for any purpose 
whatever for which the Army could be used 
in time of peace. He argues that the sub- 
stantial portion of that provision is the pro- 
hibition of the use of the Army to keep the 


‘peace, and that the qualifying term ‘‘as‘a 


police force” does not lessen the scope of 
this prohibition, because the Army is. neces- 
sarily in time of peace a police force and 
nothingelse. He points out that the prohi- 
bition is not confined to the use of 
the Army as an ordinary ‘police 
force,” because no one on the Demo- 
cratic side was foolish enough to 
suppose that the Army would be so used, 
and that the phrase which was employed 
was meant to hamper the Commander-in- 
Chief in the disposition of the Atmy; under 
all cirenmstances, to preserve the peace at 
the polls. From this he argues that the 
sole purpose. of the Democrats was to se- 
eure immunity for violence at the polls 
frominterference, repression, prevention, or 
punishment by the United States Govern- 
ment, with the aid of the Army. And he 
claims, so sweeping has been the language 
adopted: by the Democrats, that, even un- 
der the explicit conditions laid down by the 
Constitution in Article [V., and on the ap- 
plication of the Executive, it’ would be im- 
possible for the President to employ the 
Army to repress domestic violence at the 
polls. 

We have no doubt of the entire correct- 
ness of Senator CaRPenTer’s interpretation 
of the purposes of the Democrats. They 
unquestionably desired and intended, with 
reference to the Army, to do all that they 
had undertaken to doin the previous bills 
on the same subject, and which the Presi- 
dent’s vetoes prevented them from doing, 
They meant to cover a defeat which was 
exceedingly galling to them, and to bé able 
to say that they had tired out the Republi- 
cans in Congress and the Executive,and com- 
pelled them to swallow in one form what 
they had rejected in another. As: to the 


in connection with this Fall’s elections, 
that wasa matter of comparatively small 
importance to them. They had set ont to 
enforce certain threats which they had 
rashly made, and beyond the political pres- 
tige which they hoped to, win by. 
this display of legislative f bullying, 
we do not suppose that ‘they had 
ealeulated very closely. When they 
inserted in the pending Army bill the prohi- 
bition which Mr. CARPENTER criticises, they 
no doubt intended it to be sufficiently the 
embodiment of their threatened compulsion 
to enable them to boast over,it. They ex- 


Themain question now? is, whether, in 
doing so, they have sucveeded ‘in really 
hampering the President. . We do not think 





of nearly three and ‘three-quarter millions 


actual effegt which they meant to produce . 


| gard to new business was, on the whole, less 


_»A ‘summary comparison”. prepared by 
that they have. It is a matter of small con- | : 


cut isa, of the New-York 
Departmént and even- ‘of that of Massa- 
chusetts. He has brought to the light, in a 
compact form, the statements of the life 
doing business in his State, for 
1878.° The list embraces all but four of 
the ‘New-York. companies, those omitted 
being the Globe Mutual, concerning which 
more than enough is known, the Knicker- 
, the Provident Savings, and the 
Wostern. Of the ‘companies of other 
States, spart from Connecticut, we miss the 
Berkshire nsetts), the National 
(Vermont), the Nationalof the United States 
of America (Illinois), the New-England Mu- 
tual, the Pennsylvania Mutual, the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust, the State Mutual 
(Massachusetts), and the Union Central 
(Ohio), all of which are embraced in the 
previous year’s New-York report. 

Taking first the general results, it is evi- 
dent that the year 1878 was not more satis- 
factory to the companies, as regards the 
ratio of business gained and lost, than 
1877, ~All the Connecticut companies 
show @ decrease, on a comparison of the 
two véars, both in the number of policies 
issued.and the amount of aew insurance. 
The total diminution is not less than 3,377 
in number and $7,477,091 in amount. 
The net outstanding insurance—the aggre- 
gate, we mean, of the business at the end 
of each'of the two. years—shows a large 
falling off in the amount ($19,174,727), 
and a proportionate falling off in the num- 
ber of policies, save in the case of the 
Travelers, which while losing in amount 
madé a small gain in number. Itshould be 
added that in noting the Connecticut com- 
panies, we pass over the Charter Oak, 
whose incomplete returns are undeserving 
of consideration for the purposes of com- 


Of the’ New-York companies, two only— 
the Germania and the Mutual—report an 
increase in. number, as between 1878 
and 1877; the former of 4 and the 
latter, of 610. The. 510 increase of 
the Mutual representd in part, we as- 
sume, the new business acquired under 
the plan subsequently abafidoned. The 
Equitable, while exhibiting a compatative 
decling of 719 in the number of policies 
issued, tells of an increase of $362,687 in 
the amount insured, With these excep- 
tions,every New-York company embraced 
in the Connecticut volume confesses a de- 
crease. . It'is heaviest, relatively and abso- 
lutely, in ‘the case of the United States, 
next in the New-York, and next in the 
Metropolitan. Judging of the companies 
by their net outstanding insurance, there 
is, spéaking generally, a greater uniformity 
of loss. Only the Matual can claim a small 
increase (275) in the total number of poli- 
cies in force, while even it shows a decrease 


in the total amount. The Equitable lost 
$8,084,060, the United States $3,471,- 
7365, the: New-York $2,669,742, the 
Metropolitan $2,633,658, the Manhattan 
$2,056,204, the Washington $1,911,747. 

Of the companies incorporated in other 
States, though doing business in Connecti- 
cut, not one reports an increase in the 
number of policies issued, over 1877, and 
but one (the Union Mutual) in the amount. 
Their position is not better, considered 
with reference to the total outstanding busi- 
ness dt ‘the two periods. The decrease in 
the Mutual Benefit, both as to number and 
amount, beats-a tolerably close proportion 
to that of the Connecticut Mutual; while it 
is larger than that of the New-York, which 
may be ranked in the same category. The 
Massachusetts companies—the John Han- 
cock and the Mutual of Springfield—do not 
appeer favorably in the comparison. The 
Union Mutual (Maine) has suffered propor- 
tionately . more than the North-western 
Mutual (Wisconsin), which again has fared 
worse than the New-York, though not nearly 
80 severely as the Metropolitan. 

Throwing together the amounts of the 
decrease in the outstanding insurance of all 
the companies to which the preceding com- 
parisons refer, we have a total decline of 
‘$60,845,427. These figures prove that at 
the close of 1878 the life insurance busi- 
ness still languished. It had not regained 
ground previously lost. Its condition in re- 


favorsblo thap i was twelve months before, 
Commissioner ‘Srepuan brings out one or 





ap mortgage. - 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN BROILS. 
» There is another revoluticn. in: Panama 


: the President of the State being in the pos- 


session of that noted agitator and adventur-| 
er, Gen. AizpuRrv, who has declared himself 
at the head of a new ‘ Provisional Govern- 
ment.” All Central American Governments 
are provisional. In Mexico, Gen, Nzarerz 
has issued a pronunciamiento against Diaz, 
and has fled from his military command 
near the capital. The established authori-. 
ties in the petty States of Cuaca and Mag- 
dalena have. just been overturned. A 
revolution in Paraguay threatens to con- 
vulse that unfortunate Republic. The 
Republics of Bolivia and Peru are at war 
with Chili, and a dispute is pending 
concerning the- boundary between . the 
Argentine Republic and Patagonia. Gua- 
temala, San Salvador, and the other 
little States north of the Isthmus are quiet, 
or they were so at the last accounts. But-+ 
as the physical and political, structures of 
Central America are both. voleanic, 4 gen- 
eral shaking-up may be expected at any 
moment. 

When Napotzow Ill. was preparing to 
invade Mexico, he used to say that the Cen- 
tral American and South American States 
could best be governed by the Latin races. 
With that impudent disregard of all histori- 
cal precedent which usually characterized 
the imperial charlatan, he overlooked the 
fact that only the descendants of Latin 
races have sttempted to govern those 
cour tries since the dominion of. the 
native rulers came to an end. Spanish 
rule in the time of the conquest was 
a reign of military despotism. In various 
forms, from then until now, the most suc- 
cessful’ Government has been that which 
most closely resembled that of the original 
conquerors. The administration of FPran- 
cia in Paraguay, and of Santa Ana in 
Mexico, were examples of strong and com- 
paratively tranquil Governments. Fran- 
Cla Was absolute dictator, and Santa Ana 
was a selfish and unscrupulous tyrant. 
Under the temperate sway of the Presidents 
of the Republics of Central America and 
South America, revolution and anarchy 
have been the rule. It. is doubtful if the 
mild administration which that amiable and 
ill-starred Prince, MaxmmILIAN, attempted 
in Mexico could have possibly been maix- 
tained. 

Nevertheless, a citizen of the United 
States would hesitate to say that the people 
of the Central American and South Ameri- 
can countries are unfitted for self-govern- 
ment, Although Brazil, which presents 
the rare phenomenon of an Empire liberal- 
ly governed, as well as the sole relic of im- 
perial'rule in South America, is tolerably 
prosperous and wholly at peace, we are 
taught to believe that a Republic is the 
only Government tolerable to mankind. 
But, taking the smallest of the Central 
American Republics as examples, we do 
not find anything in the experience of these 
people to encourage a belief in their ul- 
timate attainment of a condition of settled 
political order. Whether these Republics 
preserve their individuality, or unite in a 
a quasi confederacy, they are continually 
agitated by dissensions from within and 
jealousies from without. - Each petty State 
has its own corps of rival adventurers and 
chieftains, who cease to make war on each 
other and on the established Government 
only when they are too far depleted to con- 
tinue the contest. As in some of the marine 
States of Mexico, where the revenues are 
derived from customs dues, the so-called 
revolutionists wait until the public chest 
has enongh money in it to make robbery 
profitable before they set up a mandard of 
revolt. , 

And in this fact, probably, we may find a 
solution of the difficulty which besets our 
neighbors in Central America, South Amer- 


‘iea, and Mexico. Their citizens have never 


been taught to bear the duties of citizen- 
ship; nor has their training been in the line 
of any honorable calling or industry, save 
that of arms or the law. A country filled 
with lawyers’ and military swashbucklers 


class, made up of a few rick proprie- 
tors, whose obvious interest.is in the pres- 
ervation of peace. In the Central Ameri- 
can States the landed proprietors are large- 
ly foreigners ; and they, like the merchants 


of the coast ports, are constantly liable to 


robbery by the revolutionists, who rapidly | 
sueceed each other, Bat throughout the 


55 marin er vemi was the ownership of 
fal 

. ‘Warren County, Miss,, the romantic situa- 

| tion and picturesque beauties of which are 
‘| touchingly 


“ Brierfield” by name, in 


indicated by the descriptive 


| rons ‘Township fourteen, range one, 


” Au oncerned in this extraordinary 
ysl ge they agree in scarcely -any- 
thing else, agree in this, that fifty years or 
80 ago this land was the property of 
brother Jor. Tt was a part of a larger 
tract undeniably owned by him, about 
four thousand acres in extent, wild, and con- 
sidered worth near the Government price of. 
$1 25 per acre, Abut 1833-65 the father 
of the two brothers died, and brother Jerr 
married 9 daughter of Gen, Tay.or, re- 
signed a ¢ommission as Lieutenant in the 
Army, and canie to live, till something new 
should offer, at the place. of brother Joz. 
He was thenyoung, out of employment, of 
uncertain future, and without property, ex- 
cept a negro slave left to him by his father, - 
though he held some small claim against 
brother Jom for a larger share of the pa- 
ternal estate. There was no dispute but 
that, after some short residence in his 
brother’sfamily,a tract of nearly a thousand 
acres was set apart for his use and home ; 
that he christened it Brierfield Place, made 
it for many years his residence ; and, as he 
“gradually attained means, expended large 
sums in building upon and improving it, 
JOSEPH, meantime, dwelt upon the remain- 
ing three. thousand acres, which he 
named Hurricane Place. Whether Brier- 
field was an- absolute gift to JErrzrson, 
or whether he was only allowed, as a favor, 
from year to year, to reside upomit, was 
the question in thesuit. It is a remarkable 
feature of the case that, between two men 
long-lived, conversant with affairs, and 
familiar with both the value and the 
methods. of assurance of one’s title, the 
ownership of this large and valuable home- 
stead shonld.. have. been allowed to rest, 
through a generation, in uncertainty. After 
examining a score of witnesses, and poring 
over as many docaments, neither lawyers 
nor Judges could find any direct, legal 
evidence of the title. Brother Jerr pro- 
duced no deed, but claimed the land upon 
proof that he had lived upon it, and Joz 
had always said it was Jerr’s. The heirs 
of Joz defended, upon proof that Jerr had 
constantly spoken and acted as if it were 
Jor’s. The Judges are not able to agree 
upon these contradictory proofs. Two as- 
sociates concur with Jzrrzrson’s claim, 
Beogge, consequently, prevails in the suit. 
The Chief-vustice supports the view of the 
heirs. 

It seoms that during the long period while 
JEFFERSON DAVIS was absent from home in 
filling various posts of service under the 
United States, was in Congress, in -the 
Mexican war, in the Cabinet, &c., Joszru 
managed Brierfield, attended to its wants and 
repairs, paid taxes, and the like, and the 
heirs claimed that these acts showed his 
ownership. But Jzrrerson explained them 
by saying that whatever Jog did was done 
as Jerr’s agent, and he produced letters, 
drafts, and orders, which the latter had 
signed ** Jzrrzrson Davis, by J. E. Davis,” 
enough to give strong corroboration to this 
view. It was shown that soon after Jzrrer- 
son and Miss TayLor were married, one of 
the daughters of JoszePH made. use of some 
unkind taunts to the new Mrs. Davis, to the 
effect; Your husband is worth nothing, and 
is dependent on my father, Mrs. Tartos, 
stung by this, applied to. Jossrx to know 
the truth. A Mr. Stamps, a brother-in-law 
of the Davises, had occasion to make a like 
inquiry as to. Jerrerson’s ownership. 
JosePH answered both these questions by 


to Jgrrerson; the impression given being 
that he had done so partly in compensation 
of his brother’s share in the patrimonial 
estate, partly from fraternal affection, and 
partly to influence him toward settling down 
steadily at home. 

It came about in 1863 that officers of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, under confiscation 
laws then operative, seized both Brierfield 
and Hurricane for the treason of. their. 
owners ; the one brother being then in Vir- 
ginia, acting as President of the Confeder- 
ate States, and the other a’ refugee in Ala- 
bama. Jos&Pa was pardoned; and appli- 


restored to him as owner, which was 
granted, It was shown that Jerrerson 
coneurred in—nay, even advised—the ap- 
plication being made in this form, and the 
heirs contended that this proved JosrPn’s 
ownership. | But Jerrekson explained, and 
the court has accepted the explanation, that 
. Josmpx, in thas doing, merely took ad- 
vantage of the outstanding record-title in 
himself to recover Brierfeld. for his 
brother, the applicant being less obnox- 
| ious to the confiscation laws than the 
teal owner, There was good ‘‘ reason 
to conceal from the Federals any 
right that Jerrenson Davis had to the 
land.” The two Judges pronounce this de- 
vice quite consistent with the lofty integ- 


- | rity that the record establishes for Josepa 
E., and whieh history attests for Jerrznson 


peda Fictitious claims and conveyances 
‘OL omeny pthvenite $f unsuecess- 
lions, in order to save it from con-— 
ghacd ‘the history of. all 





saying that he had given Brierfield outright 


cation was made to have both plantations , 


and these jurists do not = 





deat ‘ot Omantrs the Bold of Burgundy. in battle, 
aris ary abun ste him from being. 
‘by Count Caxpo-Basso.. 


Jeon tham thie <drrying off of the Pope himself from 
Avignon and putting him to ransom. and only the 
drunken boasting of ‘free lance,” to whom the 
secret had been intrusted, lost Europe the spectacle | 
of this unique political phenomenon. 


es 

Unfortunate as was the death of young Lovrs 
Napotgon at the hands of savages, taken by sur- 
prise, enlisted in a cause of doubtful worthiness, 
and at best nota cause of his country or his own, 
his death was less unfortunate than that of his see- 
ond cousin, the Duke of RutcusTapt, who was born 
| King of Rome and heir to the French throne, and 
| dled at 21 Lieutenant in the Austrian Artillery, 
There seems to have been a remarkable parallelism 
im the fortunes of these two Princes. One died at 
21; the other was killed at 23. Both had brilliant 
prospects at birth ; both weve born after long and 
anxious expectation; both were only sons and only 
children; both lost their prestige and chances by the 
military downfall of their imperial fathers; both 
were forced to quit their native country ; both were 
educated in foreign military sehools—one in Austria, 
the other in England; both were of delicate eGnstt- 
tution ; both were amiable, generous, and estimable, 
without inheriting the paternal strength; doth 
pined for opportunities; both eame to an untimely 
end. “The two youths were as gentle and likable as 
their fathers were selfish, eruel, and treacherous, 
Yet their fathers had magnificent success up to a 
certain time, and lost their power by overweening 
ambition. There is something very dramatic in the 
taetthat the sole son of Napo.gon L, the greatest 
force in modern times, should have sickened life 
away at Schénubrunn, and that the sole son of Na- 
POLEON IIL, should be pierced to death with Zula 
spears in a remote and barbarous land, and in a cause 
in which he had embarked simply for political effect. 





A letter which we published a few days since 


from s correspondent in New-Méexico. illustrates, in 


a curious manner, how easy it is for persons to build 
up brilliant and apparently reasonable expectatious 
on an uneertain foundation. The account which the 
writer gave of the copper mines in that section of the 
country and their probable future development em- 
bodied the opinions of those who were presumable 
authorities, that is, personsqwho knew what the mar- 
ket quotations of copper were in New-York, and who 
Were well aware, from a personal examination, of the 
richness of the mines in their inimediate vicinity. 
Adding together the cost of mining, ‘manufacturing, 
and transportation by rail to this City, and subtract- 
ing this sum from the current market price; it is no 
dificuit matter to show that an immense margin for 
profit exists, and that the copper of New-Mexico is 
likely to drive the ore from other seetions wholly 
out of the trade, The only trouble with sueh an es- 
timate is that those who make it are either forgetful 
or ignorant of the fact that the market price of this 
metal is in no sense an indication of its cost to the 
producers. With most commodities, the general re- 
quitements of the trade and an oceasional Govern- 
ment provision are the only laws which regulate 
price; but with copper an addition is made, so that, 
besides the cost of production and the enhancement 
in value given to it by a wholly needless protective 
tariff, there is a farther inerease by a combination 
of the various mining companies. In one instance, 
that of the Calumet and Hecia Mining Company, this 
method of dictating prices to purchasers has re- 
sulted in an annual profit to the original investors of 
more than 100 per cont. Itis apparent that if New- 
Mexican copper came into the market in competition 
with ore from Lake Superior, tne owners of the lat- 
ter could afford to reduce their prices very much 
below their present level. Is is to be hoped that 
thig competition may be brought about, and that the 
tax which a grasping monopoly now exacts from the 
eommunity may be abated; but the owners of New- 
Mexican mines mast not expect to take the trade all 
to themselves, for in some of the mines of Michigan 
the ore is/almost pure, while the cost of water trans- 
portation in Summer is so slight that mines situated 
in that State will always bein a favorable position 
to compere with those in other parts of our conutry, 
where carriage has to be done by rail. 





This is called the longest day of the year, 
although the difference between June 21 and many 
of the succeeding days is hardly perceptible. Most 
persons, liking long and disliking short days, regret 
the passing of June 21, because after this the days 
slowly; though steadily decrease until Dec. 21. 
Astronomically, the date has no interest for them. 
Indeed, the universally known fact, that to-day, or 
avout to-day, the sun enters the pointin the ecliptic, 
the first point of cancer, at which it is furthest on 
the north from the equator, has no special meaning 
to the average man. He accepts the fact: without 
caring to examine it. Long days, sunlight, daylight, 
are associated more intimately witn life, . activity, 
enterprise, accomplishment, than. any nights are, 
whether long or short. Night, shadow, darkness, 
negation, the absence of light, seems to symbolize, 
decline, decay, death, and is, therefore, unpleasant 
to the mind.. There are those who prefer night 
to-day; but they are apt to be peculiar, abnormal, 
morbid in temperament and feeling. Hardly any- 
body weleomes the introduction of days growing 
shorter; henee, counting June 21 in the past causes 
general dissatisfaction. Jutie is usually delightful, 
postic, in this latitade, as is shown by its accepted 
title, the:month of roses. This year it has been par- 
tienlarly charming. Savinga few days of uneomforta- 
ble heat, it has been, thus far, deliciously cool, re- 
sembling October days in point of temperature, with 
the advantage of all the verdare, freshness, and 
richness of early Summer. June was a favorite 
month with the ancients; but the wide-spread no- 
tion that it got its Roman name, (Junius,) whence 
we take ours, from the festivals given in honor of 
Juno, is probably erroneous, because Juno is 
represented by Homer and the poets as the re- 
verse of amiable or alluring. The name is variously 
derived from junisores, the young men, to whom 
Romunvs ia said to have assigned it, as he assigned 
May to the elders; from JuNivs Brurvs, the first 
Consul, and from fungo—to join—in reference to the 
anion of the Romans and Sabines. CHARLEMAGNE 


fourth month among the Romans. Iv consisted 
originally of 26 days, to which 4 werd added by 
Roxuvivs. One day was taken away by Nema, and 
the month was again lengthened to 30 days by JuLius 
OSAR, since whose time it has not been altered. If 
all Juanes would be as pleasant as this has been, we 
‘should be gratefal to the late Junius Casar had he 
rycen e ' 


o} much, 





moment, For three days Brown leads WesToy and 
all i apparently going well; when snddealy. the 
English champion ts ordered to take a long rest, his 
leg is reported ‘’ queer,” and later it is said to be 
swollen, and the fact is cabled that he wears upow 
something called an “elastic supporter.” From 
this time he takes mavy rests, while his opponent 
walks gayly around the track, catching uptohim, 
passing him, and firally leading him, and constantly 
increasing the lead, Warston’ will undoubtedly win 
the belt and bring it to this country. Maxis writes 
that all the English pedestrians of note are preparing 
to visit America next Fall. It looks very much as 
though the next contest for the belt will be made in 
this City, and it seems very probable that in is the 
internationabelement will not be lacking. 





4 THE FALL RIVER STRIKE, 


De tea ae 
THE MATTER AS EXPLAINED BY THE STRIK- 
ING SPINNERS—THE VIEW OF THE MaSs- 
+ ‘TERS-—-WHY ARBITRATION IS REFUSED— 
4 CONTEST WITH TRADES-UNIONS. 

Paut Rrvex, Mass., June 20.—The published 
reports of the formal proceedings of masters and 
men which have led. to the present strike, threaten- 
ing such formidable proportions, do not properly 
present the situation, and upofi them alone it is uot 
easy, indeed it is impossible, to base a fair and just 
opinion. Both master and man make dgoodargu- . 
ment im support of their attitude bef the publi 


and sympathy is easily won at a distance by the well- 
drawp statements put forth. 

The men give the impression that the present 
trouble.grows out of the haughty refusal of sno 
masters to give hearing to the statement of their 
arlevances, and to sabmit the questions of wages, 
&c., to arbitration. They say that they willingly 
‘suffered the severe reduction in their wages of 15 
per cent., confident. that the masters would keep 
thele agreement to return to the old rate 
promptly with the return of better times, and now 
that prosperity is returning, a fact that is admitted 
by the mastérs, the latter’s refusal, not only to ad- 
vance the rate of wages paid, but to listen to the ap- 
peal of the men, they regard as just causefora@ | 
striké, and one of such magnitude that the masters == 
will be. forced tohearthem. They declare with 7& e 
hemence that it is only manly to resist the attempt 
of the ‘masters to trample on their rights, to ignore 
all agreements, to refuse to give thém hearing, treat- 
ing them more like slaves, like than haman 
beings having rights and privileges which should be 
and must be respected. They say that they” would 
willingly abide-by the decision of arbitrators.. What 
they ask shall be referred toarbitration, is the agree- 
ment entered into; the question whether the. time 
of prosperity indefinitely stated therein has come; 
whether the masters are able to restore, if not the 
full rate paid before the 15 per cent. reduction, a 


portion of it. This being refused, they strike, and 
order a general strike, and they enter upon the busi- 
ness so deliberately and so systematicaily that the 
feeling of apprehension is general throughout the 


cit 
The manufacturers throw an altogether diferent 
and a clearer light on thescene. They decline to 
meet the Dictators of the Spinners’ Union, because 
they regard it ss dangerous to their interests to 
grant them any concessions—not as working men, 
bat as union men—or to treat with them as repre 
sentatives of a body inany way. They believe, aud 
#0 assert, that the whole truable is cansed by the 
English element among their operatives, by the’ 
leaders of the British operatives, who came over in 
crowds, mostly from tne Lancashire manufactur 
ing districts, during -1871-2-3, the years 
of the great increase in manufacturing 
here, when the number of spindles was 
more than doubled. These men brought with them 
their English notions and methods, and tueir lead- 
ers; and it was not very long after their appearance 
that the manufacturers found in nearly every mill 
some one of these, who, by simply rais: ng & Daud, 
could stop all the machinery. from their coming 
the Fall River labor troubles date. They are a 
minority, but # most. powertul one, and 
their infludnee, through the exertions and untiring 
zeal of their paid agitators, ia felt throughout the 
entire working classes. “* Start these English work 
meu and their leaders out of town,” writes a gentile 
mau whe is most familiar with the 
labor question here, and has made a | aod 
thorough study of ity.“‘and the agitation dies, ‘or it 
has not the sympathy of the general help.” Done 
are louder in condemnation of the strike, it is de- 
elared by those best situated to know, tuan the por: 
tion of the mill hands whe came to the city before 
1871, not a few of whom have accumulated prop- 
erty, aud are interested in the steady and uniuter 
fuptead movement of business. No one is in any 
Way vrominent in the present he gop 
it is most: positively asserted, who was 
inhabitaut of Fall River betore is71. 
The agitators are foreign, and are wor in 
harmony with the trades-unious abroad; and it is 
asserted that within a monta & special 
missioner, direct from Prestou, Lancashire, bas baat 
in Fall River, and that the recent actiuu of the Spin 
ners’ Uniom is the direct result of that visit. To 
talk of arbitration. under such cireumstances, the 
manufacturers regard as out of the question. They 
profess a due regard for goe welfare of their work- 
people ; Sas to.the fact that many stockaolders ip 
the milis here havecome from the ranks of operators, 
and their investments have been the savings from 
thelr wages; and to the record of the past of the 
— paid and concessions granted. 
the question of wages, there is this to 
gn pot Within the past two years two reductions 
have been made oe wages of heipin the milis; the 
first was of 5 eont., and the second of 13, These 
have geen cans i, the manufacturers explain, by the 
business depression, the k ss of @ com. 
petition, and the peculiarly aggravating home 
troubles. The greater reduction was made after the 
terrible ordes! through which the manafacturerg 
were forced to vy the exposures and results of 
the stupendous series of defalcations of leading and 
intiuential Pali River men. 
Coneerning the suceess of arbitration in England, 
a special correspondent of the Boston Advertiser, 
who has had unusual opportunity to study the ques 
tion from all sides, in a letter which will appear in’ 
that paper to-morrow on the situation here, says: 
**Wearetold that arbitration is suecessful in Eng- 
let us. examine its -fesults. By ‘means 
ot this, matin have’-been able to 
wages than manafacturers could afford 
pay or their business would warrant By 
Po lesen. papnecnt of unions the mor 4 es ee 
ectly in compellin 
age nh eens mig This saccess has Seen Gohamen 
; 7 
has been obliged to curtail in some other direction 
vr zo to the wali, The only other place to economize 
has been in his stock; and simaltaneously with the 
tradev-unicns cone those adulterations 
ft where as high as 50 per ¢eut. of the 
br. weight was uothing more than clay or 
t did not take consumers long to find this 








ufacturers 
portions: Then the struggle re 
in, and the ultimate condition of affairs is 
that, in the very country where trades-anions have 
had manufacturing most completely under their cun- 
Fie ke pn ro goa erimg more and receiv- 
wer wages than eat 
Sirakan nous ot the stockholders 
ceived no returns from 
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